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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is.an exponent of Bible Commanism. 


‘It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
a prayed for, is avw actually co aing into the world, and 


will look for its presence in every field of action. 


* It will e.n>race within its scope whatever is progressive 

d inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the Woell, a11 will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
‘Gal point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 


dential movement of the times. 
It is ofered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 


out money aad without price, or at One Nollar a year to 


those who prefer to pay. 


Specimen nuabers will be forwarded to those requesting 


thom. Auy sudscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should retura us a copy with his name and residence written 
sgpon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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HE BEREAN; A Miuuaal for the help of those who seek the 
Fait of the Primitive Churca: an octavo volum® of 500 
‘pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 





Tae Beresa contatis free, outline discussions of the great | 


Roaligivas Covics of iaterest: Salvativa from Sin, The New 

Birta, tac d2s9ad Co mias, Resurrection, Origin vf Evil, Our 

Rotatious tv tav Usavealy Caurca, Abolition of Death, Con- 

dsasativa of Life, ws, &.— reated strictly avcording to 

Bivle evide aces, v it developing miay new and interesting 

ce aclisioas, didsrias widely from Caose of the old Theoloxy, 

All wav wisa to duderstaid Biste Commentsu—its constitu. 

tivaal basis, aad prospects of success—sovuld acquaint 

theuiselves Wita tae Couceuts of this buok. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
porta and vtaee p tblications of the Oueida Community 
‘anil its dDraacnes; prescating, in conasction with théir 
History, a sum.nary view of tae’r Religious and Social Tie- 
ories. 123 pages, vctavo. Price, 0 ceuts. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamplilet, lv cents. 

(a7 Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; aut any of the above publications may be sent by 

“mail to all parts of the country. 
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Where and What it Is. 








The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth’ and chil- 
dren, néuriy in equal proportions. They own 
456 ucves of lind, in the towns of Lenox aud Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Oflice address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their munu- 
factuves and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

Tae Community has been established here about 
fifleen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
brane community located &t Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

Tae members of the Community hold among 
their distin zuishing points of beiief, that Jesus 
Christ is oifered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from = svifisaness; thit personal regeneration 
throug! him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; iait his Second Coming, together with 
the establisument of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a pertect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for all- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
Statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

Tae Sociul organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, lixe that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no tain stid that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the conditon expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ Ail 
-mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christi nity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an uaselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fict that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gainin y extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Tueory here indica- 
ted muy be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
/phiet of the Community. . 

For its government, the Community has no 
form! Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing » vital organization throughout, like that 
“which animates the human bedy, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the purt of all its 
mem ers. The most spiritual and discerning 
‘among ‘hem securing the most confidence, have 
naturilly the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
asthe min by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attraetions and capacities fit them 
‘for posts of responsibility, are songht for and 
“placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
ed ze of the Community, may giin it by reading 
its py >!icit'ons, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of she Commanity as to the time and 
cirermatinces of receiving it should first be con- 
,Bulted bv letter. 

Tar Crecucar is our weekly organ, and is 
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It advocates the 
ae of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 


offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
~—_ its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
D. 70 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
‘Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's 1 ol at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Oneida, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
ing-B: 3, of various materials and the latest 
iniprovVed styles, 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 
SEW ING-SILKS, 
A fall assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gencr- 
ally on hand. 


Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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THE CIRCUL 
Infernal and Superna! Currents, 


A STANDARD OF CRITICISM. 
A Home-Talk by J. IL. N. 





The apostle James has a remarkable pas- 
sage in which he characterizes two kinds of 
wisdom as fuilows: “Who isa wise man 
and endued with knowledge among you? let 
him show out of a good conversation his 
But if ye 
have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, 
glory not, and lie not against the truth. 
This wisdom descendeth not from above, but 
For where en- 


works with meekness of wisdom. 


is earthly, sensual, devilish. 
vying and strife is, there is confusion and 
every evil work. But the wisdom that is 
from above it is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mer- 
ey and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy.” 

The point of interest to be observed in 
this passage is, that there are two distinct 
kinds of wisdom, which are charf&cterized 
and distinguished by their sourees. One 
comes from above, and the other from be- 
neath. They also haveavery different charac- 
ter in their manifestations, one being quarrel- 
some and the other peaceable and gentle—but 
they are both called wisdom. Recurring to 
the point of their origin, we may remark 
that the idea that one comes from above and 
the other from beneath is properly expressed 
by adjectives derived from the Latin words 
infra and supra, meaning respectively be- 
low and above, from whence come our Eng- 
In ety- 
as for 


lish words infernal and supernal. 
mological propriety then, as well 


dom infernal wisdom and supernal wisdom. 


The term infernal has in it a certain looking 
towards hell, but it is not at all too strong 
in its present application: for the animal, 
sensual kind of wisdom that has in it strife, 
envying, and such evils, comes up from hell. 
If the name wisdom is given to it, it must be 
classed as infernal, On the other hand, the 
true wisdom which is pure, peaceable, gentle, 
full of merey and good fruits, comes down 
from God, and deserves the name of super- 
nal or celestial wisdom. 

It is necessary in order to a thorough un- 
derstanding of the apostle’s meaning, and the 
truth which I wish particularly to bring to be ur 
that we inquire in what sense the words above 
and beneath can be used in connection with 
the development of wisdom, What kind of 
a’ove (and, by implication, beneath), doves 
James refer to as the source from which wis- 
dom may come ? Not, we presume, to the pri- 
maryeand outward sense of these words which 
is founded on the fact of gravitation, and 
which causes us to speak of things as up and 
down with reference to their situation rela- 
ting to the earth, merely. The idea which 
interprets such expressions as these is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the theory of duali- 
ty. All things in the universe, from God 
to the outermost forms of life, are arranged in 
a series of dualities. In each duality there 
are two members, or relationships—an up- 
per and a lower, a stronger and a weaker, a 
superior and an inférior, a male and a female. 
Now any influence which proceeds from the 
superior to the inferior member of any given 
duality, as from God to Christ, from man to 
woman, from parents to children, from the 
soul to the boly, comes from the above. 
On the other hand any influence that pro- 
ceeds in the other direction, as from children 
to parents, from woman to man, from man 
tu heaven, &¢., is by a general law from be- 
neath. We must note however that influen- 
ces proceeding from the second member of 
a duality are not always infernal; for while 
the general law requires the movement of 
influence from the superior to the inferior, 
the arrangement also has reference to a reci- 
procity of action, the returning back of any 
force to its source. But the general princi- 
ple*re mains, that the prevalence of influence 
must be from God downward. And if in 
any part of the series of dualities the preva- 
lent influence is from below upwards, from 
the lower to the superior member of the 
couplet, then the influence is properly called 
infernal. It is the character of the devil’s 
work, and his special effort to place every 
thing wrong side up—that above which 
should be below. 

With this definition and understanding of 
the philosophy of up and down, as applied to 
infernal and supernal influences, we may ex- 
tend the apostle’s idea to some other things 
besides wisdom. We have had, for instance, 
in our labors and struggles for years, to 
maintain constant discrimination between 
what we call ¢rue love and false love. In the 
light of the definition just made we can un- 
derstand better the character and ground of 
that discrimination. One is supernal love 
and the other infernal love. The fact that 
they are somewhat alike does not confound 
the two or destroy their radical difference, 
more than the fact that wisdom has its coun- 
terpart, confounds the sensual and devilish 
with the divine. The two kinds of wisdom 
may be alike to a gross apprehension, but the 
apostle clearly distinguishes them, and we 
‘an follow him in our definition as applied to 
the two kinds of love. One is supernal, the 


does wisdom, and in almost the same 
language. And we can now see the reason 
of their difference. One comes trom above, 
the other from below; one from heaven, the 
other from hell. The one circulates life in a 
truthful manner, from the male to the female, 
in the order of duality. The other attempts 
to circulate life in the reversed direction. It 
is true of love, as it is of wisdom, that each 
has its infernal counterpart, and that they are 
to be treated alike, according to the manner 
of the apostle in describing one of them. 
Chere is a way to love in a manner to circu- 
late supernal influence, and another way to 
love in a manner to circulate infernal influ- 
ence, according as we are obedient or disobe- 
dient to the law of duality. + 

Again, we may apply the same terms and 
mode of interpretation to another subject. As 
there are two kinds of wisdom and two kinds of 
love,so there are two kinds of criticism—a 
supernal criticism and an infernal criticism. 
Both of them have been witnessed in the Com- 
murity. Ilere again, as before, we can tell 
pretty well the kind of article that is exhib- 
ited by seeing its direction with reference to 
the dual principle. It may be assumed as a 
general rule that children undertaking to 
criticise their parents are wrong. The strong 
presumption in such cases is that they give 
vent to infernal criticism. Yet there is an 
exception to be noted here, created by. the 
ascendency of the same rule*in a larger 
sphere. If children belonging to the :Com- 
munity, for instance, and in connection. with 
the true Community spirit, have parents who 
have no faith, or fell6wship with the Communi- 
ty,then the dual relation which forbids the erit- 
icism of parents by children is inverted. 
The children in such a case are the major 
part of the duality. The criticism direéted 
to the Community in a quarrelsome spirit by 
an individual is more presumably infernal 
than any criticism ofa child toward its pa- 
rents could be, for the Community has ‘es- 
tablished a character for inspiration and 
righteousness such as no individual has done. 
Granting the exception we have noticed, it is 
still the natural order for children to be sub- 
ject to the criticism of their parents, and if 
criticism goes the other way it is fair to pre- 
sume, unless proof is given to the contrary, 
that it is of the infernal sort. So of criticism 
of woman toward man, and still more of 
man toward God, or of the earthly toward 
the heavenly. 
There 1s one characteristic of infernal criti- 
cism that should be noted as distinguishing it 
from the true. Supernal criticism has de- 
veloped itself in a public way, in the general 
Community assembly, in open and fair dem- 
onstration of truth that has commended it- 
self to the consciences of all. There. bas 
been a growing manifestation of the inspir- 
ation God in it as a Community ordinance. 
On the other hand infernal criticism has kept 
up its labor of strife and evil communi- 
private ways—in cliques and 
Furthermore, those who give 


cation in 
conversations. 
themselves up to infernal criticisin, and’ be- 
come mediums of fault-finding toward the 
Community,are generally those who refuse to 
submit themselves to public Community 
criticism. They demand freedom of speech 
for themselves, and refuse it to the Commu- 
nity, so far as their individual course is eon- 
cerned. Whatever toleration may be 
extended to such individuals, through the 
courtesy which waits for them to invite the 
criticism of the Community, it is evident 
that they cannot escape the judgment. Free- 
dom of speech, of the truth, and the selfpro- 











brevity, we may call these two kinds of wis- 


other infernal. We can describe thei as he 


tection of the Community, alike demand that 
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in default of the mediums of infernal eriti- 
cism inviting and submiting themselves to 
public Community criticism, the current of 
such criticism be opened upon them. When 
loyal Community persons fairly understand 
what this infernal sort of criticism is—its 
character and source—they can do a good 
deal to put a stop to it by refusing to hear it. 
The listening to evil criticism is a sort of 
connivance with it, like the receiving of sto- 
len goods. The moment it commences flow- 
ing, people should think that it comes from 
hell, and if they cannot stop it, get out of the 
way of it. 

There is another point which brings to a 
practical application the things that have 
been said. On the same track that we have 
decribed as the route of evil influences,is found 
the route of disease. Diseases are from be- 
neath—are infernal influences, and like all 
the subtile powers of nature they go where 
there are conductors. And spiritual conduc- 
tors are the conveyers of physical influences. 
The wages of sin is death, i. e. the death of 
the body is the effect of sin of the soul. 
Wherever infernal agencies are at work— 
wherever infernal wisdom, infernal love, and 
infernal criticism are sending up their poison 
into the atmosphere, there are the conditions 
of physical trouble. You cannot separate 
the two things. Hell disembogues itself at 
any opening, of all sorts of lava and diaboli- 
cal matter. So long as we tolerate these 
infernal conductors, so long we shall be 
plagued with the diseases which accompany 
them. If we have an interest to protect our- 
selves from lightning, and similar disasters 
from the forces of nature, we have the same 
reason to wish to protect ourselves from 
the physical power of evil coming upon us 
through these spiritual conductors. So that. 
the bodily health and physical rights of the 
Community demand the suppression of in- 
fernal wisdom, infernal love and infernal crit- 

‘icism. We shall never be a healthy body 
till they are suppressed, and the circulation 
goes unimpeded from God downward. 

ee oe 


In having all things, and not Thee, what have I ? 
Not having Thee, what have my labors got? 
Let me enjoy but Thee, what further crave I? 
And having Thee alone, what have I not? 
I wish nor sea nor land; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of 
Thee. — Francis Quarles. 
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The Present Social System. 
age 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.”—Christ. 


‘Not long since an official report on insan- 
ity in one of the New England states (Mass- 
achusetts, if we recollect aright), stated the 
remarkable fact that a very large proportion 
of the insane who fill its Asylums are 
farmers’ wives. A woman writing to the 
Home Journal, from Wisconsin, offers the 
following explanation of the fact: 


It has been remarked by a writer of note that 
the ne of any one class of insane women in 
the United States is made up of farmers’ wives. 
He is perfectly wonderstruck in consequence of 
the discovery which he has made against this 
class of humanity, which has so often been pic- 
tured in the “ rosy.cheeked, sin, ing, up-with-the- 
lark, strawberry-and-cream style !”—and goes on 
to give them a slice from that inevitable loaf of 
“advice” which must go more toward driving 
them bedlam-ward than all their cares besides. 

Now, I'm not in the least surprised that there 
should be more crazy farmers’ wives than crazy 
“fon” women, or crazy sewing-girls, or crazy 
blue-stockings! Country girls, now-a-days, are 
nearly as well cultivated as city girls, the better 
classes more so. They have not the springing vi- 
vacity of mind and spirit which the friction of the 
city imparts, no more than the calm-eyed forest 
flower has the variegated charms and rich odors 
ofthe parterre pet; but they are compensated 
‘for this in having broader views, purer ideals of 
jife and living, and in walking nearer the pres- 
enee of great, benign nature. 

. All country girls are brought up with ideas of 
aeatness and order; and all of them have little 


notions of ce, tastes for beautiful things, and 
oftentimes the genius to wield the pen or “ sweep 
dulcimer.” When they marry their farmer 


ers, all these ennobling tastes go for nothing— 
are reduced inthe crucible of their husband’s 





fons to “ fol-de-ro]!" Then, since their gen- 
jus cannot express itself in a little music or quiet 


crayoning, the cultivation of flowers, or, in a 
poorer way, embroidery, it «ill express itself, 
though in nothing sublimer than an immaculately 
scrubbed kitchen floor,“artistic curtain folds, and 
graceful wreaths in the pastry! Allowed this 
meager escape valve, the innate genius, the germ 
that fully expanded, might have made the world 
a little lighter and better, is content to lull itself 
to sleep ; to fling out petals, but forbear fruiting. 
But supposing, as is the case in half a million 
instances at least, that farmer’s wives have not 
even this relief. Supposing that the whole long 
day is given up to cooking, dish-washing, house- 
righting, and baby-tending, with snatches of un- 
ut-off-able patching, and the washing and iron- 
ing yet ahead! Supposing it to be a busy day, a 
“ hurrying season,” on the farm, with from three 
to six workmen to feed, and usually two or more 
children to be kept in decent, school-going order. 
Late in the evening, two hours after nar Si and 
‘‘hands” are asleep; after the supper has been 
cleared away; the dairy visited; the breakfast 
planned ; Johnny’s lacerated jacket repaired, and 
the little incidental chores of “ picking up” per- 
formed, then, with usually an insatiate baby to 
imbibe what life she has left, the “ farmer’s wife” 
goes to bed thoroughly overworked and exhaust- 
ed, to begin in five hours the routine of the pre- 
vious day. “Take time by the forelock” as she 
may ; “simplify” as she may; “ don’t fret” as she 
may (for such is the language of her adviser), 
still no gleaming oasis of rest ever opens upon 
her dusty way. ‘“ Refresh your minds with good 
literature, and seek out-door recreations,” goes 
on this subduer of lunacy: but when there is 
dinner to get the baby following her with his 
eyes and direful screeeches ; the pudding yet ly- 
ing undeveloped in hens’ nests. the sugar box, 
and flour barrel; and the “song’ of the reaper” 


coming suggestively in from the south field ; how, | & 


let me ask, in all candor, is she to refresh her 
mind with good literature? “But there are 
times.” Only rarely! and then the physical 
woman is too exhausted to undertake any mental 
gymnastics. Smother beneath this slawe’s life 
any vigorous intellect, and if in ten years she is 
taken to an asylum, nobody need wonder! The 
wonder is that she did not go there in five years! 
People talk of the “ pressure” on great men, but 
I should much prefer leading a fleet up to the 
death-hurling forts of Charleston, writing a proc- 
lamation for the nation, or editing the Daily ——, 
to the never-ceasing pressure on our hard- 
working farmer’s wives! 

Another thing : they are not loved! 
live among ordinary farmers six years—which is 
long enough to form a 1 pn J fair estimate—and 
never see in the husband any acts of self-sacrifice, 
endearment, or solicitude toward the pale, drudg- 
ing woman, who, not many years agone, stepped 
beaming and hopeful into his life path, and wove 
her youth and lovliness into a crown for him! 
It is a shame, that Heaven shall make him blush 
for, that he exhibits more care for his horses, than 
for his toiling mate in-doors; that he has for 
them affectionate pats, and cheery words of greet- 
ing, but never anything of the sort for the silent- 
ly starved heart which might be made so happy 
by them. With rare exceptions, no conversa- 
tions ever take place except upon some question 
of the farm, or the wants of the house. Indeed, 
one would be puzzled to know if the conjugal tie 
existed, were it not for the abandon with which 
the wife (and sometimes the husband), is scolded / 

The white-winged “small, sweet courtesies” of 
home never flutter amid these hard, harsh lives. 

Of this half million of over-tasked powers, and 
starved hearts, why should it be a matter of sur- 
prise that many and many of them are at last tor- 
tured into the darkness of insanity? And where 
does the evil lie? And where is the remedy ? 
Cannot our brothers be “ advised?” 


Here is one phase of American social life, 
and by no means the worst. There is a 
deeper, sadder, more terrible phase, which 
could be spoken of, and which shows itself 
more obviously in cities and towns, than 
among the rural population, and which leads, 
if not to insanity, to ruin of body and soul, 
But, passing from American to English soci- 
ety, let us group by the side of the above, a 
picture of English social degradation. The 
following paragraphs are from a recent let- 
ter of the London correspondent of the New- 
York Tribune. Similar glimpses have been 
repeatedly given of England’s great social 
deep during the past year: 

What is ordinarily denominated the Great So- 
cial Evil— in direct English prostitution—has, of 
late, formed the subject of considerable discussion 
in the London newspapers. Involuntarily repul- 
sive as itis, nobody, especially a denizen of this 


city, can afford to ignore it. ithin its confines 
are more than 
“ Eight th d en in one 8 
Who only smile at night beneath the gas.” 
I suppose the streets of no other civilized cap- 
ital exhibit such a spectacle. After dusk they 
throng the principal thoroughfares, the great ar- 
teries of city circulation, haunting them till mid- 
night or later, their terrible trade only too recog- 
nizable. One of its most ghastly features is the 
extreme youth of many of its victims ; you may 
see, not one, but a score of girls, from the age of 
thirteen to fifteen, in the strand or Oxford street 
every evening. They are often quite pretty, with 
faces whose apparent innocence is in shocking 
contrast with their dreadful calling. They dress, 
too, very tastily. In remedy, not for these un- 
happy creatures, but for the physical results upon 
the London population, and especially the army, 
The Times, some two or three weeks ago, broached 
the question of the advisability of adopting the 
continental system of police surveillance. Char- 
acteristically, it shirked the risk of advocating 
this editorially, but did it through the transparent 
medium of correspondence. f course all the 
rest of the papers took up the subject (let us sup- 


One ma 





mile, 





pose as much from real interest as from the fact 
that it afforded good scope for “ leaders” in vaca- 
tion-time, when all grievances are periodically 
ventilated), the majo Y ranging themselves in 
opposition against 7'he Times, on what I may call 
the Superior British- Virtue and-Anglo-Saxon plat- 
form, in contradistinction to the assumed immor- 
ality of the Celtic races. The most eloquent de- 
claimer in behalf of the former was the sensation- 
al Telegraph, which is owned by Jews. The 
Daily News and Star followed suit, only more 
moderately. Here, as in New-York, it appears 
that the physicians best acquainted with the 
frightful effects of the vice sought to be checked 
and controlled, as it cannot be eradicated,are gen- 
erally in favor of the continental method. ith- 
out venturing an opinion on the subject—for the 
proposed remedy is certainly repugnant to the 
contemplation of both Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans—it may be safely asserted that an immense 
change must occur in the popular sentiment here 
before such legislation becomes practicable. 

Akin to this subject in somber character is 
that of Infanticide, scarcely attracting less atten- 
tion. I have written of it to you before, and of a 
recently-formed society for its prevention. The 
Parliamentary returns of coroners’ inquests in- 
form us that 520 infants have been murdered by 
their mothers within the last six and a half years, 
the average ~- rather contradictorily stated at 
50 per annum. The society proposes to receive 
pregnant women into a hospital, to nurse them 
through child-birth, and then to dismiss them 
freed from all responsibility toward their off- 
spring—to my thinking an idiotic idea, involv- 
ing the offering of a premium for incontinence. 
It will hardly be adopted. A wiser su tion is 
that of making the male parents of illegitimate 
children responsible for their maintenance, to a 
reater extent than the payment of 2s. 6d. per 
week, the ordina nalty. The larger propor- 
tion of miserable infants thus unnaturally made 
away with are, of course, born out of wedlock, 
but not all. When women have to support ex- 
istence by making shirts at two-pence each—lit- 
erally keeping Death off at the needle’s point— 
what wonder? The new-comer is regarded as a 
new mouth, that is all. Not three weeks ago the 
papers contained an account of a poor creature 
who kept herself and a bed-ridden husband by 
selling matches from door to door. Sometimes 
she disposed of four-pennyworth a day, obtaining 
half profits, upon which they both—starved. Fi- 
nally, the man died of hunger, and the wife, “as 
great askeleton as the corpse”—so said the re- 


y porters—was carried to a police office, to tell her 


hastly story. I know a woman, now happily 
ar removed from want, whom the desertion of a 
worthless husband reduced to the bitter experi- 
ence of poverty in stony-hearted London. She 
applied once for employment to the great house 
ot Moses, the advertising tailors, and tells how 
she waited in the portal, one bitter November 
morning, amid half-a-dozen similar unfortunates, 
all bent on the same errand. Pending the leis- 
ure of the great man’s great man in two or three 
descents, the applicants related their several, 
stories, which proved so pitiful that they all 
burst out crying, and fell to kissing each other in 
forlorn, heart-broken sympathy. terrible wail, 
that, to go up to God, as a protest against the in- 
humanity of the great ry “T lived through 
it,” she added, “ without doing wrong, but there 
are many who don’t and can’t. Sometimes when 
I remembered the home I had once, I used to 
wonder my dear old father didn’t come out of 
heaven to help me!” 

This is a sad picture—the grim, dolorous 
extreme of social degradation and blank suf- 
fering. A social system which produces such 
fruits cannot be a true one. And the picture 


of American farm life which the Wisconsin 


woman gives, preaches the same lesson. It |- 


may be granted that both are pictures of 
only one side of the social life of the age— 
that there is a pleasanter picture which may 
be drawn; one which represents not the 
drudgery or squalor of society, but its bet- 
ter aspects. American farm life is not all 
drudgery. It has its aspects of comfort and 
independence, and productive wealth. Eng- 
land’s social life is not all darkened by pros- 
titution and want, it has its brighter phases. 
While society on one side dips down through 
drudgery, toil, suffering, debauchery and 
want, into a constantly darkening abyss, 
on the other side it rises into outward 
comfort, wealth, refinement and culture. 
Still, it is only the minority, the small mi- 
nority, which attains to the ascending scale ; 
the descending scale, in one or another of its 
degree, is the inheritance of the great mass. 
But viewing society as a whole, looking at it 
in its best as well as its worst aspects, there 
is reason for profound dissatisfaction with it. 
It does not meet the wants of the human 
mind and heart. Society is the great human 
nursery where men and women grow. We 
ask of it perfect souls, pure hearts, clear 
minds, sound bodies—a life which gravitates 
outwardly and inwardly toward supernal 
consummations. Present society does not 
give these. If they are manifested it is in 
contravention of its prevailing influences. 
He that would live truly must rise out of the 
social life of the world. His existence must 
be a protest against society as now organized, 





or rather disorganized. Why? Because 
that society is founded on selfishness ; and a 
superstructure of true life can never be built 
on that foundation. What is it that makes 
American farm life for woman so largely 
what the Wisconsin woman pictures it? The 
answer is, selfishness. What is it that fills 
England’s cities, and the cities of all nations 
to a greater or lesser degree, with poverty, 
suffering and prostitution? It is selfishness, 
What builds society at.one extreme into an 
isolated minority of wealth, of aristocracy 
and luxury, and sinks the other extreme into 
a chaos of ruin; leaving at no intermediate 
point the elements of organic, heavenly 
growth? |The answer is still, selfishness, 
The spirit of selfishnes, which is the spirit of 
sin, is the underlying cause of all human suf- 
fering and woe. The drudgery and unre- 
lieved toil which make existence a burden to 
millions; the ignorance which shuts the gates 
of the soul on all but a merely outward, grov- 
elling life ; the low conception of life which 
sacrifices love to money, which sinks love 
into lust, which in fact knows no higher love 
than mere animal passion—knows nothing of 
Godis love, which is the only true love in 
the universe—are all to be charged to the 
spirit of selfishness and sin. Men talk of 
Southern Slavery, and indignantly denounce 
it as the “sum ofall villanies.” But why 
should mere outward slavery move us to 
special indignation, when nearly all mankind 
are slaves—slaves to the worst of taskmas- 
ters, the Devil? Outward slavery can only 
bind the body ; the slave of a human taskmas- 
ter may be the “ Lord’s freeman,” and so su- 
perior to his circumstances. The spiritual 
slave of sin and selfishness is in no sense free, 
his whole life is dominated by the oppres- 
sion of his vile master Satan. 


The whole social system of the world is 
dominated by the spirit of selfishness. It 
belongs to the age of sin and alienation from 
God, and its evils can only be cured by an 
ascent of mankind into a higher and heavenly 
state. Free the world of selfishness and sin, 
emancipate mankind from Spiritual Slavery, 
make Christ the King of all hearts and his 
Spirit the inspirerand leader in all human re- 
lations, and social suffering will pass away. 
It is because society ignores Christ, fails to 
apprehend him as a savior of soul and body 
—a social savior—the master and teacher of 
Social Science, that we see these terrible de- 
velopments of suffering and degradation. 


- LATE NEWS. 


The Military Situation. 

Two or three weeks since, the Army of the Po- 
tomac for certain reasons, doubtless “strategic,” 
“ fell back”, or in other words, retreated from the 
Rapidan, where it had been lying several weeks, 
to Centerville, near the defences of Washington, 
hotly pursued by the Rebels under Lee, who ap- 
parently seemed anxious to bring on a general 
battle. After remaining in front of Meade’s posi- 
tion long enough to enable his troops to destroy 
the Orange and Alexandria railroad, Lee turns 
round and retires “with his army, beyond the 
Rappahannock, pursued in turn by Meade.” And 
now the latest news is that the Rebels have again 
recrossed the Rappahannock, and driven back 
Meade’s troops with heavy loss! 

Gen. Rosecrans has for some reason been re- 
lieved of the command of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, and Gen. Thomas appoinied in his place. 
Gen. Grant takes general command of several 
Departments, including the army of the Tennes- 
see, army of the Cumberland and Burnside’s ar- 
my, which have been organized into a military 
Division. 

An expedition under Major Gen. Banks, consis- 
ting of two Army Corps, has landed in Southern 
Texas, near the mouth of the Rio Grande, prob- 
ably with the view of occupying Fort Brown op- 
posite Matamoras, so as to put a stop to the con- 
traband trade with the Rebels which has been 
going on there fora long time. Perhaps also 
with the intention of operating upon Galveston 
through the country in its rear. 

. The Rebel guerrillas in Missouri, under Shelby, 
who have been committing great depredations on 
the line of the Pacific railaoad, have been driven 
off and scattered by the unionists under Gen. 
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Brown, with the loss of their artillery and much 
of the spoil they had taken. 
Cromo-Lithographic Art. 

The Evening Post thus notices results attained 
in Cromo-Lithographic printing in New-York : 

“Messrs. Sarony, Major and Knapp have suc- 
ceeded in printing in oil colors a picture by Ban- 
yard, with a degree of excellence which has nevy- 
er, we think, been equalled in this country, and 
hardly surpassed in Europe. This picture, called 
the Orison, represents the Convent of St Eustace, 
on the Lago di Garda, in Northern Italy, a build- 
ing erected during the fifteenth century by San 
Micheli, the celebrated Veronese architect. The 
point of view is within the cloisters, and the spec- 
tator looks obliquely down two colonnades, 
through the lofty arches of which he beholds the 
lake, the middle distance terminating with a range 
of the Tyrolean Alps, The atmosphere has the 
distinctive feature of Italian skies, the peculiar 
mist or haze which prevails just as the light of 
the moon mingles or predominates over the reg 
ceding twilight clearly defining the outlines of the 
landscape, and softening the hard edges that a 
strictly moonlight view is apt to produce. The 
isle of Lecchi, the traditional birth-place of Pope 
Adrian V1., lies quietly slumbering at the base of 
the Alps, and dimly seen through the veil of mist 
gradually enveloping the lake. A lamp, burning 
before a statue of the Madonna, illuminates the 
eloister at the left, while through the arches of 
the right-hand colonade the moonlight streams 
upon the tesselated pavement, casting deep shad- 
ows from the columns across the aisle. 

In the original this scene is most feelingly ren- 
dered by the artist, and it is a marvel how it 
should have been so effectively transferred to 
printed colors. A person not used to judging 
works of art would be unable to distinguish the 
difference between the original and the copy.— 
The perspective, the light and shade, and the tone, 


as well as the forms, are given with the minutest | 


fidelity, and in every respect, indeed, it reflects 
the highest credit upon the skill of the copyists.” 

—Dr Henry Draper, son of Prof. John W. 
Draper, professor of chemistry in the New York 
observatory, has made the largest reflecting tele- 
scope in America, after four years’ labor. The 
“ machine” is intended to be used in photograph- 
ing celestial objects, especially the moon ; it is 16 
inches in aperture and 13 feet in focal length, and 
is to be used at the Hastings observatory iu West- 
chester county, a building twenty feet square and 
twenty-two feet high, one half excavated out of 
the solid rock, so as to keep the reflector at a uni- 
form low temperature, and at the same time give 
steadiness and immobility to the telescope. Dr 
Draper has already got a fine photograph of the 
moon, when about balf full. The picture is the 
largest photograph ever taken of the moon, being 
22 inches in diameter. 

—The Czar of Russia opened the Diet of Fin- 
land at Helsingfors, Sept. 19, ina speech, in 
which he intimates an intention to summon oc- 
casional meetings of the Diet, and to put that bo- 
dy on a sort of initiative constitutional footing.— 
His speech ended with the following significant 
words, which have been interpreted to mean that 
he intends to place other parts or all of his do- 
minions ona similar footing: “ It belongs to you, 
representatives of the grand-duchy, to prove by 
the dignity, moderation, and calmness of your 
discussions, that, in the hands of a wise people, 
and one who are determined to labor in concert 
with their sovereign, and in a practical spirit, 
for the development of their prosperity, liberal in- 
titutions, far from being a danger, become a guar- 
enty of order and of prosperity. I declare the pre- 
sent Diet opened.” ‘ 

—GerorGE PEABODY, the eminent American 
Londoner, has presented Yale College with a ge- 
alogical cabinet worth $125,000. 

—The Russian fleet now in New York harbor 
will probably be reinforced with twelve additional 
vessels of war this winter. 

— eee 


Type-setting Machines. 





"A lecture -vas delivered on this subject, on the 
evening of the 10th inst., at Stacy Hall, Boston, 
by Charles W. Felt, the inventor of a type-set- 
ting machine. It was given before the Boston 
Printers’ Union, by invitation. Alluding to the 
effiorts made by others recently to facilitate the 
composition of type, he said:—‘ Thomas N. 
Rooker, and John H. Tobitt, of New York, and 
Mr. A. H. Bailey, of the Boston Transcript, were 
mentioned as having devoted more or less time 
to improving the prevailing methods. Mr. Rook- 
er has introduced into the 7ribune office forty ca- 
tes with movable bottoms. In these cases the 
Bottoms may always be kept conveniently full in 
eomposition, and in distribution the bottoms may 
be lowered so as to receive a large quantity of 
type. Mr. Tobitt’s plan, and also that of Mr. Bai- 
ley, is that of uniting two or more letters upon 
‘ene body, so that by one lift two or three letters 


are set up instead of one. Mr. Bailey’s system of 
combinations is calculated to save from 20 to 40 
per cent in composition. When it is considered 
that the word the forms six per cent of the 
language, and and about four, while many others 
exceed about two per cent, the advantage of a 
combination system is evident. The difficulty in 
the matter, as Mr. Felt alleges, is as to how many 
and what combinations may be used with profit. 
The use of type-setting machines, it was claimed, 
would add 25 per cent to the earnings of the print- 
er; but the stronger argument in its favor is that 
it will add twenty-five per cent to his life. 
Though the subject of combination type is one of 
primary importance, because so simple, and be- 
cause yiclding a gain which is a profit of itself, 
yet the great reform in printing is to be made by 
introducing machinery. In all machines hither- 
to invented no attempt has been made to justify. 
The possibility of justifying by machinery has 
long been doubted, but Mr. Felt contends confi- 
dently that there is no impossibility in the case. 
The type are set up in his machine in the usual 
order as the keys are touched, and the words are 
separated, not by the usual spaces, but by pieces 
of steel with beads by which they may be drawn 
out.—Scientifie American. 
~ aoe 
A Community Journal. 





Meetings.—Thursday Evening.—There was a 
criticism of hadean spiritualism and that kind of 
science that exalts itself above faith. In the vis- 
ion of John, death rode on a pale horse and hell 
or hades followed him. Believers must conquer 
both death and hell. 

Sunday P. M.—Mr. Cragin proposed to resolve 
the exercises to-day into a Bible-class, and read 
the book of Colossians, with instructive com- 
ments. The point which elicited the most dis- 
cussion, was that notable saying in the book, “ In 
him, [Christ] are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.” The following remarks were 
made by J.H.N: “The question we shall have to 
meet, is, Did Christ understand the truth about 
astronomy and geology? Did he know a thou- 
sand years in advance of his age that the earth is 
round—that it revolves around the sun—and that 
it has been passing through millions of ages of 
successive transformations? Was he familiar 
with the intricate facts revealed by chemistry ? 
In a word, was hea scientific man to the extent of 
the meaning of that term as used now? The 
decision of many is, that Christ and his followers 
were good men, but that they knew nothing of 
the facts of scence, that their faith is to be pieced 
out by the discoveries of later times, &c. Hence, 
conceited men pushing this popular inference to 
its natural result, are found assuming that they 
know all that Christ knew, and a good deal more. 
But to us the question returns, Do you believe 
that Christ was an accomplished astronomer, 
geologist, and chemist? This is our answer: 
While he was the Son of God, he was also in an 
important sense a man and liis intellect grew up, 
in part at least, under human conditions, and 
consequently his attainments in knowledge were 
a work of time and development. It is to be sup- 
posed that as a child he had not the extent of in- 
formation that he hadin manhood. But the essen- 
tial fact is, that both as child and man, he was 
possessed by the Spirit of Truth ; that Spirit was 
given to him without measure, and was to him as 
an omniscient external memory,recalling to him as 
he needed it the exact and whole truth on any sub- 
ject. It may be admitted that during his visible ca- 
reer, he had not swept the whole circle of scientific 
subjects with his attention. He had not perhaps 
turned his mind to chemistry or geology: but 
the truth about these matters was in him, ready to 
spring to light whenever it was called for. A 
Humboldt or a Newton may have a vast accumu- 
lation of knowledge on all subjects in store, and 
yet for afew minutes every day may be uncon- 
scious of any knowledge beyond that of eating 
his dinner. But as his mind turns to subjects of 
thought, memory brings out his knowledge of 
them. So Christ needed only to recur to any 
part of the universe of things to apprehend the 
knowledge about it which was stored in the 
Spirit of Truth. He had in him the great memory 
of God. And it is to be noted that his love of truth 
was such, that what he had not recollected he 
let alone. He taught no errorrs, but confined 
himself to such disclosures as his mission de- 
manded, and these were brought forth with a 
lucidity that time only brightens and confirms. 
He himself acknowledged the partial scope, in 
regard to detail, of his action at a certain period, 
by saying to his disciples that they should do 
greater works than he had done, and in assuring 
them of the gift of the Spirit by which they 
should be led into all truth. But any lack of 
detail, in the manifestation of his thirty years’ life 
does not alter the fact that he possessed the key 
and storehouse of all knowledge. The apostle’s 
statement is true that these treasures were “ hid 





in him;” and all the subsequent illumination of 


science in these later years is but the shining 
forth of his mind. The workers and discoverers 
in science, instead of being an independent ad- 
vanced force, able to look down upon the po- 
sition of Christ and the Primitive Church, as is 
sometimes claimed for them, are really but the 
hirelings whom Christ employs in the excavation 
of truth for this lower sphere. He shows them 
where to dig and blast. But the previous sur- 
veys are his, and the canals resulting from the 
work are his.” 

Building &c.—During the past week the new 
Laundry building has been roofed with patent 
cement and gravel, making it externally com- 
plete. It is of brick, 70 feet long by 35 wide, two 
stories high in front, and three stories in the rear, 
and is situated back of the Dwelling in what was 
formerly the children’s play-ground. Besides af- 
fording a place for the Laundry department, it is 
adapted to various other uses. One large base- 
ment will be occupied by the Fruit-preserving 
department. One half of the first floor will be 
given to the Bag makers &c. A small wing pro- 
jecting from the south end is occupied by a new 
steam-engine received this week from Wood and 
‘Mann’s manufactory, Utica ——An old-fashioned 
raising took place on Friday on the occasion of 
putting up the frame of a new barn, perhaps we 
should say the new barn, as it is much the largest 
structure in ground dimensions of any that we 
have on the place. The affair went off without 
accident under the foremanship of Mr. Dunning 
of Oneida.——A commencement has been made 
of improving the new water-power, lately pur- 
chased, by raising the bank of the dike, remoy- 
ing old buildings, &c. Mr. Burt has been re- 
leased from other charges to allow him to give 
his whole attention to superintending this work. 

Music.—The fourth Concert took place Friday 
evening, according to programme. * Among the 
pieces rendered by the orchestra were the over- 
ture to “Fra Diavolo,” by Auber, and Gung’l’s 
“Eisenbahn Dampf Galop.” Mr. Burnham’s 
bass song, ‘“‘ The Tempest,” and “ The Sea,” sung 
by A. L. Burt with orchestral accompaniaments, 
were pleasing performances. The usual variety 
of lighter pieces elicited considerable mirth. 

Arrivals-—Mr. and Mrs. Nash and C. Vanvelzer 


from Wallingford. 
i 


(== To confess Christ, is to confess one 
that is practical. He crushed the devil 
wherever he found him. His death was no 
defeat ; for he laid down his life himself, to 
accomplish what he came to do. He is _ pa- 
tient, persevering, and decisive—sure of suc- 
ceeding in every thing he attempts. While 
here, he did not use many words, but he was 
mighty in deeds. All that is reported of 
what he said during the three years of his 
public career, can be published ima small 
volume ; but of his deeds it is said, “ if they 
should be written every one, even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.” The few words he did utter 
were like sledge hammers against the powers 
of sin and selfishness. He is so practical 
that he will cause “ all the tribes of the earth 
to wail;” but the meek will rejoice—they 
shall inherit the earth.” Christ fulfills his 
word. Such passages as these only show his 
omnipotent energy—his awful earnestness— 
and his freedom from cant; “ His eyes were 
as a flame of fire.” “ Out of his mouth went 
a sharp two-edged sword: and his counte- 
nance was as thesun shineth in his strength.” 

—————oea— 

Tue FLOWERS ON THE ALPs.—No trees, no 
fields, no level places, no near distances! All is 
vast, remote and unfamiliar. Birds there are 
none, and insects few. Only flowers remain in 
their own proportions and with sweet familiar 
faces. They grow in amazing profusion in these 
Alpine solitudes. Even when grasses shrink and 
abandon the field, when shrubs and vines give 
over the contest, flowers of many varieties, in in- 
describable abundance, peep from among shat- 
tered stones; troop in long lines along crevices, 
spread out in armies upon favored spots, wink 
and nod with all their morning jewels on, where 
the soil is so good that they can afford a stem; 
and where cold and poverty refuse the luxury of 
stems, they lie down like mosses, and purple the 
ground with yellow and pink and red. They 
alone comfort you. They speak to you of home 
and friends. They smile upon you.—JZ. W. Beecher’s 
Letters from Switzerland. 

~~ 
Keermna Grapes.—It is impossible to keep 
badly ripened grapes in winter ; they shrivel, 
quickly, rot readily, and are frozen at a very little 
below freezing. But well-grown and well-ripened 
fruit, the maturity of which is indicated by the 








discoloration of the stem, is not affected by these 





influences. It is needless to attempt keeping any 
other grapes than such as have been perfectly 
ripened, on well pruned vines growing ona rich, 
mellow, thoroughly cultivated soil. 
—Country Gentleman. 
— oo 


A Knight Errant. 





Though he lived and died among us, 
Yet his name may be enrolled 

With the knights whose deeds of daring 
Ancient chronicles have told. 


Still a stripling, he encountered 
Poverty, and struggled long, 

Gathering force from every effort, 
Till he knew his arm was strong. 


Then his heart and Tife he offered 
To his radiant mistress—Truth ; 
Never thought, or dream, or faltering, 
Marred the promise of his youth. 


And he rode forth to’ defend her, 
And her peerless worth proclaim; 

Challenging each recreant doubter 
Who aspersed her spotless name. 


First upon his path stood Ignoranee 
Hideous in his brutal might ; 

Hard the blows and long the battle 
Ere the monster took to flight. 


Then, with light and fearless spirit, 
Prejudice he dared to brave; 
Hunting back the lying craven 
To her black sulphureous cave. 


Followed by his servile minions, 
The old Giant Custom rose ; 
Yet he, too, at last was conquered 
By the good Knight’s weighty blows. 
Then he turned, and flushed with victory, 
Struck upon the brazen shield 
Of the world’s great king Opinion, 
And defied him to the field. 


Once again he rose a conqueror, 

And, though wounded in the fight, 
With a dying smile of triumph 

Saw that Truth had gained her right. 


On his failing ear re-echoing 5 
Came the shouting round her throne ; 
Little eared he that no future 
With her name would link his own. 


Spent with many a hard-fought battle, 
Slowly ebbed his life away, 

And the crowd that flocked to greet her 
Trampled on him where he lay. 


Gathering all his strength, he saw her 
Crowned and reigning in her pride: 
Looked his last upon her beauty, 
Raised his eyes to God, and died. 
—Adelaide Anne Procter. 
pee 
More about the Great Organ. 





It is interesting to musical people to know all 
about the great Boston Organ. Dr. Holmes in 
the November Atlantic Monthly supplies much de- 
sirable information respecting it. The paragraphs 
in our last paper were taken from his article 
(though somewhat marred by abbreviation and 
additions in the newspaper in which we found 
them). After describing the instrument itself, he 
gives an account of the way in which it was pro- 
cured, which is both interesting and_ instructive. 
We copy as follows : 

It is mainly to the persistent labors of a single 
individual that our community is indebted for the 
privilege it now enjoys in possessing an instro- 
ment of the supreme order, such as make cities 
illustrious by their presence. That which is on 
the lips of all it can wrong no personal suscepti- 
bilities to tell in print; and when we say that 
Boston owes.the Great Organ chiefly to the per- 
sonal efforts of the present President of the Mu- 
sic-Hal} Association, Dr. J. Baxter Upham, the 
statement isonly for the information of distant 
readers. * be * * 

In the summer of 1853, less than a year. after 
the Music Hall was opened to the public, Dr: Up- 
ham, who had been for some time occupiec, with 
the idea of proeuring an organ worthy, of the edi- 
fice, made a tour in Europe with the express ob- 
ject of seeing some of the most famous instruments 
of the Continent and of Great Britain. He exam- 
ined many, especially, in Germany, and visited 
some of the great organ-builders, going so far as 
to obtain specifications from Mr. Walcker ef Lud- 
wigsburg, and from Weigel, his pupil at Stuttgart. 
On returning to this country, he brought the propo- 
sition for procuring a great instrument in Europe 
in various ways before the public; among the 
rest by his “ Reminiscences of 2 Summer Tour,” 
published in “ Dwight’s Journal of Music.” After 
this he laid the matter before the members of the 
Harvard Musical Association, and, having thus 
gradually prepared the way, presented it for con- 
sideration before che Board of Directors of the 
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Music-Hali Association. A committee was ap- 
pointed “ to consider.” There was some division 
of opinion as to the expediency of the more am- 
bitious plan of sending abroad for a colossal in- 
strument. There wasa majority report in its fa- 
vor, and a verbal minority report advocating a 
more modest instrument of home manufacture. 
Then followed the anaconda-torpor which marks 
the process of digestion of a huge and as yet crude 
project by a multivertebrate corporation. 

On the first of March, 1856, the day of the in- 
auguration of Becthoven’s statue, a subscription- 
paper was started, headed by Dr. Upham, for 
raising the sum of ten thousand dollars. At a 
meeting in June, the plan was brought before the 
stockholders of the Music Hall, who unanimously 
voted to appropriate ten thousand dollars and the 
proceeds of the old organ, on condition that fif- 
teen thousand dollars should be raised by private 
subscription. In October it was reported to the 
Directors that ten thousand dollars of this sum 
were already subscribed, and Dr. Upham, Presi- 
dent of the Board, pled¢ed himself to raise the re- 
mainder on certain conditions, which were accept- 
ed. He was then authorized to go abroad to in- 
vestigate the whole subject, with full power to 
select the builder and to make the necessary con- 
tracts. 

Dr. Upham had already made an examination 
of the best organs and organ-factories in New- 
England, New York, and elsewhere in this coun- 
try, and received several specifications and plans 
from builders. Te proceeded at once, therefore, 
to Europe, examined the great English instru- 
‘ments, made the acquaintance of Mr. Hopkins, 
the well-known organist and recognized authori- 

‘ty on all matters pertaining to the instrument, 

and took lessons of him in order to know better 
the handling of the keys and the resources of the 
instrument. In his company, Dr. Upham exam- 
ined some of the best instruments in London. 
He made many excursions among the old church- 
es of Sir Christopher Wren’s building, where are 
to be found the fine organs of “ Father Smith,” 
John Snetzler, and other famous builders of the 
past. He visited the workshops of Hill, Gray 
and Davidson, Willis, Robson and others. He 
made a visit to Oxford to examine the beautiful 
organ in Trinity College. He found his way into 
the organ-lofts of St. Paul’s, of Westminster Ab- 
bey, and the Temple Church, during the playing 
at morning and evening service. He inspected 
Thompson’s ewharmonic organ, and obtained mod- 
els of various portions of organ-structure. 

From London Dr. Upham went to Holland, 
where he visited the fimous instruments at Haar- 
lem, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, and the or- 
gan-fictory at Utrecht, the largest and best in 
Holland. Thence to Cologne, where, as well as 
at Utrecht, he obtained plans and schemes of in- 
struments; to Hamburg, where are fine old or- 
gans, some of them built two or three centuries 
ago; to Lubeck, Dresden, Breslau, Leipsic, Halle, 
Merseburgh. Here he found a splendid organ, 
built by Ladergast, whose instruments excel ¢s- 
pecially in’ their tone-effects. A letter from Liszt, 
tlre renowned pianist, recommended this builder 
particularly to Dr. Upham’s choice... At Frank- 
fort and at Stuttgart he found two magnificent in- 
struments, built by Walcker of Ludwigsburg, to 
which place he repaired in order to examine his 
factories carefully for the second time. Thence 
the musical tourist proceeded to Ulm, where is 
the sumptuous organ, the work of the same 
builder, ranking, we believe, first in point of di- 
mensions of all in the world. Onward still, to 
Munich, Bamberg, Augsburg, Nuremberg, along 
the Lake of Constance to Weingarten, where is 
that great organ claiming to have sixty-six stops 
and six thousand six hundred and sixty-six pipes . 
to Freyberg, in Switzerland, where is another 
great organ, noted for the rare beauty of its vor- 
humana stop, the mechanism of which had been 
specially studied by Mr. Walcker, who explained 
it Dr. Upham. 

Returning to Ludwigsburg, Dr. Upham re- 
ceived another specification from Mr. Walcker. 
He then passed sometime at Frankfort examining 
the specifications already received and the addi- 
tional ones which came to him while there. 

At last, by the process of exclusion, the choice 
was narrowed down to three names, Schultze, 
Ladergast, and Walcker, then to the two last. 

~ There was stilla difficulty in deciding between 
these. «Dr. Upham called in Mr. Walcker’s part- 
ner and ‘son, who «explained every point on 
which he questioned them with the utmost mi- 
nuteness. Still undecided, he revisited Merse- 
berg and Weissenfels, to give Ladergast’s instru- 
ments another trial. The result was that he 
asked Mr. Walcker for a third specification, with 
certain additions and alterations which he 
named. This he received, and finally decided in 
his favor—but with the condition that Mr. 
Walcker should meet him in: Paris for the pur- 
pose of examining the Fremch organs with ref- 
erence to any excellences of which he might 
avail himself, end afterwards proceed to London 








and inspect the English instruments with the 
same object. The details of this joint tour are 
very interesting, but we have not space for 
them. ad “ ” 

A fortnight was spent by Dr. Upham in com- 
pany with Walcker and Mr. Hopkins in studying 
and perfecting the specification, which was at 
last signed in German and English, and stamped 
with the notarial seal, and thus the contract made 
binding. 

A long correspondence relating to the instru- 
ment followed between Dr. Upham, the builder, 
and Mr. Hopkins, ending only with the shipment 
of the instrument. A most interesting part of 
this was Dr. Upham’s account of his numerous 
original experiments with the natural larnyx, 
made with reference to determining the conditions 
requsite for the successful imitation of the human 





voice in the arrangement called vor humana. Mr. | 
Walcker has availed himself of the results of these | 
experiments in the stop as made for this organ, | 
but with what success we are unable to say, as 
the pipes have not been set in place at the time of 
our writing. . ° * 

Before the organ could be accepted, it was re- 
quired by the terms of the contract to be set up 
at the factory, and tested by three persons: one 
to be selected by the Organ Committee of the 
Music-Hall Association, one by the builder, and 
a third to be chosen by them. Having been ap- 
proved by these judges, and also by the State- 
Commissioner of Wiirtemburg, according to the 
State ordinance, the result of the trial was trans- 
mitted to the President and Directors of the Mu- 
sic-Hall Association, and the organ was accepted. 

The war broke out in the mean time, and there 
were fears lest the vessel in which the instrument 
might be shipped should fall a victim to some of 
the British corsairs sailing under Confederate 
colors. But the dutch brig “ Presto” though slow, 
was safe from the licensed pirates, unless an organ 
could be shown to be a contraband of war. She 
was out so long, however—nearly three months 
from Rotterdam—that the insurance-office-presi- 
dents shook their heads over her, fearing that she 
had gone down with all her precious freight. 

“ At length” to borrow Dr. Upham’s words, 
“one stormy Sunday in March she was tele- 
graphed from the marine station down in the bay 
and the next morning, among the marine intelli- 
gence, in the smallest possible type, might be read 
the invoice of her cargo thus: 

“*Snnday Mar. 22 

“*arr, Dutch brig Presto, Van Wyngarten, Rotterdam, 
Jan. 1, Helvoet, 10th Had terrible gales from SW the greater 
part of the passage. 40 casks cin J D & M Williams 8 sheep 
Chenery & Co 200 bags coffee 2 casks herrings 1 case cheese 
W. Winsel 1 orvan J B Upham 20 p‘pes 6 carks gin J D 


Richards 6 casks nutmegs J Schumaker 20 do gin 500 bags 
cuickory root Order,’ etc., etc. 


“ And this was the heralding of this greatest 
marvel of a high and noble art, after the labor of 
seven years bestowed upon it, having been tried 
and pronounced complete by the most fastidious 
and competent of critics, the wonder and admira- 
tion of music-loving Germany, the pride of Wiir- 
temberg; bringing a new phase of civilization to 
our shores in the darkest hour of our country’s 
trouble.” ” ° ” * 

“The seven-year’s task is done—the danger 
from flood and fire so far escaped,—the gantlet of 
the pirates safely run,—the perils of the sea and 
the rail surmounted by the good Providence of 


God.” 
The devout gratitude of the President of the 


Association, under whose auspices this great un- 
dertaking has been successfully carried through, 
will be shared by all lovers of Art and all the 
friends of American civilization and culture. We 
cannot naturalize the Old-World cathedrals, for 
they were the architectural embodiment of a form 
of worship belonging to other ages and different- 
ly educated races. But the organ was only lent 
to human priesthoods for their masses and _ re- 
quiems ; it belongs to Art, a religion of which God 
himself appoints the high-priests. At first it ap- 
pears almost a violence to transplant it from those 
awful sanctuaries, out of whose arches its form 
seemed to grow, and whuse echoes seemed to hold 
converse with it, into our gay and gilded halls, to 
utter its majestic voice before the promiscuous 
multitude. Our hasty impression is a wrong one. 
We have undertaken, for the first time in the 
world’s history, to educate a nation. To teach a 
people to know the Creator in Lis glorious mani- 
festations through the wondrous living organs is 
a task for which no implement of human fabrica- 
tion is too sacred; for all true culture is a form of 
worship, and to every rightly ordered mind a set- 
ting forth of the Divine glory. 

This consummate work of science and skill 
reaches us in the midst of the discordant sounds 
of war, the prelude of that blessed harmony which 
will come whenever the jarring organ of the State 
has learned once more to obey its keys. 

God grant that the Miserere of a people in its an- 
guish may soon be followed by the Ye Deum of a 
redeemed Nation ! 





ere 
Curiosity or Vistox.—A person may see 





the blood-vessels of his eyes, displayed as it 


were on a screen before him, by a most 
simple experiment. Let a lamp or candle 
be held in one hand, and the eye directed 
steadily forward; now move the lamp up 
and down, or side-ways, on one side of the 
line of vision; in a short time an image of 
the blood-vessels will present itself like the 
picture of a tree or shrub with its trunk and 
branches, to the admiration of the observer. 
>> -— 


Pedigree in Plants. 





The general superiority of blooded animals, that 
is, those whose pedigree can be traced through 
families possessing marked and fixed points of 
excellence, ig now generally conceded. It is ack- 
nowledged that an equal number of the Durhams, 
Devons, and Herefords, among cattle, of Merinoes, 
Southdowns, and Cotswolds, among sheep, etc., 
will, as a class, show superior qualities to the 
miscellaneous stock known as natives. But the 
same principle of superiority from breeding 
among plants, has not yet been as fully recog- 
nized. Yet there isabundant reason for suppo- 
sing that the same law is equally prevalent in the 
vegetable as in the animal kingdom ; that “like 
begets like,” and that observance of this law may 
be turned to most profitable account by cultiva- 
tors. To some extent this is acted upon, in sav- 
ing the best.seeds of grain and other products, 
but it is only recently that definite experiments 
have indicated how great improvement can be 
realized by proper and continued perfection of 
seed. The experimental researches and success 
of Mr. F. F. Hallet, of Brighton, England, have 
already been noticed in the Agriculturist. 

New interest has been excited in this subject 
recently by a meeting of a large number of the 
leading farmers of England, to inspect his farm 
and witness the progress of his operations. 
From year to year this gentleman has selected, 
not only the best heads of wheat, but the best 
kernels of the finest ears, and used them for 
seed. One of the visitors says, “two or three 
features in the appearance of the wheat fields 
forcibly struck us, namely, the extraordinary 
strength of the stems which enabled them to 
withstand a very severe storm occurring July 
2ist, and maintain their upright position; the 
uniform size of the ear, and the absence of ‘ un- 
der-corn’ (dwarfed wheat.) We counted on 
one stool 42 ears, all of which were of the same 
size and as near as possible, of equal hight.” 
In reply to the question, ““ What was the aver- 
age product of his wheat crop last year?” Mr. 
Hallett said he should keep fur within the lim- 
its of truth in stating that the mazimum was six 


quarters (48 bushels per acre), and the minimum 
four and-a-half quarters (86 bushels) per xere. 
He also gave three instances which had come to 
his knowledge, of large productiveness of the 
improved wheat, which yielded respectively, 72 
bushels, 62 bushels, and 60 bushels per acre. 
Now what has been cone in Engiand, can be re- 
peated here. No one can fix the limits to which 
productiveness may be carried by following out 
similar experiments. May we not hope ina few 
years to find improved “breeds” of wheat, of 
corn, and other cereals in this country, as well 
marked, as are the establisied breeds of horses 
and cattle ? Am. Agriculturist. 


— —epeepege 
The Parasites of the Amazon Region. 


In these tropical forests each plant or tree 
seems to be striving to outlive its fellows, 
struggling upward for light and air—branch 
and leaf and stem—regurdless of its neigh- 
bors. Parasitic plants are seen fastening with 
firm grip on others, making use of them with 
reckless indifference as instruments for their 
own advancement. Live and let live is 
clearly not the maxim taught in these wil- 
dernesses. ‘There is one: kind of parasitic 
tree, very common near Para, which exhibits 
tne feature in a very prominent manner. It 
is called the Sipo Matador or the murderer 
Liana. It belongs to the fig order. The 
base of the stem would be unable to bear the 
weight of its upper growth; it is obliged, 
therefore, to support itself on a tree of anoth- 
er species. In this it is not essentially differ- 
ent from other climbing trees and plants, but 
the way the matador sets about it, is peculiar 
and produces certainly a disagreeable impres- 
sion. It springs up close to the tree on 
whicheit intends to fix itself, and‘the wood of 
its stems grows by spreading itself like a 
plastic mould over one side of*the trunk of 
its supporter. It thenputs forth, from each 
side, an arm-like branch, which grows rapidly, 
and looks as though a stream of sap were 
flowing and hardening “as it went. This ad- 
heres closely to the trunk of the victim, and 
the two arms meet onthe opposite side and 
blend together. These arms are put forth at 
somewhat regular intervalsin smounting up- 
wards, and the victim, when ‘its strangler is 
full grown, becomes tightly clasped by a 
number of inflexible rings. These rings 
gradually grow larger as the murderer flour- 


ishes, rearing its crown of foliage to the sky, 
mingled with that of its neighbor, and in 
course of time they kill it by stopping the 
flow of its sap. e strange spectaclé then 
remains of the selfish parasite, Clasping in ‘its 
arms the lifeless and decaying body of its 
victim, which had been a help to its own 
growth, Its ends have been served—it has 
flowered and fruited, reproduced and dissemi- 
nated its kind ; and now when the dead trunk 
moulders away, its own end approaches ; ‘its 
support is gone and itself also falls. 
eee 

Preserving Cur FLowers.—lt is a point 
of much interest, as to the best method of 
preserving cut flowers for a length of time in 
water, the idea generally prevalent being 
that a frequent change of water is the best 
thing to seture that end. The most success- 
ful method is to cut off half an inch or an 
inch of the stem that has been in the water, 
according to the length of it. ‘This will 
again open the pores that have become 
closed with glutinous matter that has cauded 
from the stem when first cut; the pores. being 
stopped very often before the stem is placed 
in the water, frequently occasions rapid with- 
ering. But cutting the bottom of the stem, 
the moisture immediately begins to flow up- 
wards and the branch soon recovers ils vigor. 

The stems of flowers are also frequcutly 
kept in water till the bottom begins to ret 
and decay ; these if cut above such di cayed 
part, will also recover again, and when placed 
in fresh water will frequently continue iresh 
for some time afterward. Flowers | ought 
in shops and markets are often dricd at the 
bottom before restored again to the water 
the bottom of the stems of these should there: 
fore be always cut before being imi esed 
aguin in water. Specimens of plants conmung 
fiom a long distance are frequently much 
withered when they arrive; they +/iould 
therefore be enclosed at the bottom in wet 
moss, tied around them before they are 
packed in a box or basket. If they arrive much 
withered, the best way of recovering them 
is to cut the bottom of the stem or branch, 
and place their ends in aboutan inch of wa- 
ter in the bottom ofa pan or other suitable 
vessel, and sprinkle a little water upon their 
leaves. 





Coal Mining Machines. 

They are beginning to dig coal by ma- 
chinery in England. Compressed air would 
seem to be the motive power from the fol!ow- 
ing description of .the engine used in the 
West Ardley Colliery : 

“The steam-engine works an 18-inch air- 
pump at a pressure of about 50 Ibs. to the 
square inch. The air is conducted dows the 
shaft in 4-inch iron pipes, and thence about 
800 yards to the workings in gas-pipiiy, and 
connected by J-inch India rubLer piping to 
the machine, which travels on raiis. [tis 
propelled a little by a hand-wheel after every 
blow given by its pick, and genevally is 
passed three times over the face of the cval- 
seam, on each occasion armed with a longer 
pick ; the first cut being about 18 te 20 inch- 
es, the second 9 to 11 inches, and the third 
6 to 8 inches; the depth aimed at being 
about a yard. The actual quantity of work 
done in six consecutive days of eight houre 
each by one man and two boys with the 
machine was 618 1-2 yards or about &00 tons 
of coal. A man will average 71—2 yards, 
per day, so that if the machine were worked 
by shitts of eight hours, three men and six 
boys would do the work of forty men. The 
machine also effects a saving of good coal 
from destruction equal to an average of nine- 
pence per ton.” 

Tue Moon.—Professor Phillips, of Eng- 
land, has succeeded in obtaining drawings of 
the moon seen through a pew telescope with 
a 6-inch object glass. They exhibit many 
new and striking features, showing a volcanic 
action of which we of this world have no con- 
ception. What would we think if our whole 
continent was a collection of craters, with 
hills rising out of their midst and divided ky 
radiating ravines of awful depth? The ouly 
approach to any such scenery in our world is 
to be found in the Cordilleras of our gold 
regions. 











To Correspondents, 





I. E., Long Island.—The Circular will be sent to the per- 
son for whom your remittance is intended. , 

. L., Orio.—One dollar received, for W. B. A former 
remittance for the same person is alro acknowledged. You 
have onr good wishes for your efforts to spread the troth. 
We do well however to avoid proselyting and to expect that 
the truth will make its own channel. 

S. W., 1l!.—We rend with natural regret the nerrative of 
your disablement at Vickeburg, You treat it I'ke a philoeo- 
eon but we should hope that it may prove to be the prvr- 
ng of a loving band leading you into a new life of faith and 
fruitfulness. 








